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Disarmament Conference.1 At the same time, the only positive steps,
on the French side, at this stage, which could unquestionably be
interpreted as reactions to the Nazi Revolution in Germany^ were the
following out of measures, intended to improve French relations with
Italy and Russia, which had already been in train before Herr Hitler
took office. The Franco-Russian Pact of Non-Aggression, which had
been initialed on the 29th August, 1931, and signed on the 29th
November, 1932, was unanimously approved, on the 18th May, 1933,
by the French Chamber of Deputies; and the friendly official reception
of Monsieur Litvinov in Paris on the 6th July was followed, at the
end of August, by an extensive tour on the part of Monsieur Herriot
in Russia as the guest of the Soviet Government, and, in September,
by a visit of a French air squadron to Moscow under the leadership
of the French Minister for the Air, Monsieur Pierre Cot. As for
Franco-Italian relations, the French desire for greater cordiality was
signified in the special mission of Monsieur de Jouvenel, as French
Ambassador to the Quirinal, from the 25th January, 1933, to the
17th July. The part played by Monsieur de Jouvenel, during his
mission in Rome, in the negotiation of the Four-Power Pact is touched
upon in the present volume in another place.2 Direct expressions of
hostility, or even of alarm, in France at the course of events in
Germany in 1933 were rare and reticent; and even at as late a date
as the 9th-10th November, when the revolution in Germany had
run its full course to its 'totalitarian3 goal, and when Germany had
notified her withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference and her
intention to secede from the League, while memories of the War were
automatically being awakened by the approach of Armistice Day,
the pacific temper of France was revealed with unmistakable clearness
and unanimity in a two-days' debate on foreign policy in the Chamber.
The debate was opened and the tone set by Monsieur Mandel, who
had made his name as one of Monsieur Clemenceau's henchmen; and
while this spokesman of the Right denounced Germany for re-arming,
he was as emphatic as any of the speakers of other parties who
followed him in rejecting the idea that the proper remedy for France
was a preventive war.
The apparent cool-headedness and self-restraint of the French in
their attitude towards National-Socialist Germany throughout the
year 1933 was so remarkable in itself, and in such strange contrast to
the notorious French temper towards a far less provocative Germany
during the fourteen years that had intervened between the signature
1  See section (iii) of this part of the present volume.
2  See pp. 213-14 below.